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For Friends’ Review 
THOMAS STORY. 
Continued from page 619.) 
An incident which occurred in connexion 
with the charitable assistance he afforded others, 
was the occasion for the expression, on the part 
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f Thomas Story, of sentiments which indicate | 


the enlarged spiritual views opening before him. 
During the time King William III. was sub- 
duing ‘Tre land, many fled into England to escape 
the troubles of the war; among othe TS, was an in- 
dependent teacher. He being destitute, was 
liberally assisted by Thomas Story. They fell 
into discourse on some points of religion, when 
the stranger asked him what form of worship he 
attended / He replied, “I had formerly fre- 
quented the national worship according to my 
education; but then and for some time before, 
had declined it, as also all other outward forms, 
keeping re tired in my chamber on the usual 
days appointed for that purpose. When he heard 
this, he asked if his company the next Lord’s 
day, as he called it, might be acceptable ? 
the national worship was not agreeable to him. 
1 gave him liberty, and he and his son came 
accordingly to my chamber, where I was sitting 
alone in silence, waiting upon the Lord. 


“ After a civil reception, and short pause of | gious Society of Friends 
silence, he began to magnify the great provi-|markable evidences of divine regard. 


i filled with love, the s 
For | | him from my spirit, he embraced me in his 
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to his own sect, as he and they desired it should 
have been; his mind natural and carnal, and 
his views outward toward the power and domin- 
ion of this world, as the Jews were at the time 
of the appearance of Christ among them; and 
as soon as he came to a period, finding my mind 
filled with the sweetness and meekness of divine 
truth, I replied, ‘The divine providence is in- 
deed great over the children of men, and appa- 
rently over this nation and her dependants at 
this day; and the necessity of a right and 
thorough reformation is very great, and in the 
proper time and way of the Almighty will be 
brought to pass. But it will be neither by the 
means nor instruments now in your view ; for all 
the contenders, one against another, by destruc- 
tive force, are of one spirit divided against 
itself, under different forms and views, in which 
the strongest will advance themselves and their 
own way, but cannot by such means, reform 
either themselves or others, as they ought to do 
in the sight of God, who does not approve or 
countenance violence, bloodshed and unrighteous- 
ness in une sect, and condemn the same things 
in another; and ihe will therefore bring about 
that right reformation by instruments of a differ- 
ent kind, and by another means and way : as it is 
written, ‘ not by might, nor by power; but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord.’ Upon this the 
stranger was much broken in spirit, and the 
tears ran down his beard, and dropped upon his 
knee, as he sat by me; and after that, being 
same which had reached 


| arms, rejoicing that he had met with me, but 
said no more on any religious subject. Soou 
after he departed and I saw him no more.” 
Thomas Story’s nearer approach to the reli- 
was attended with re- 


As he 


dence of God, in re-establishing and advancing | was on one occasion quietly engaged in writing, 


that people, meaning the Independents and 
Presbyterians, who had been so much hated, | 
persecuted, and suppressed, now to be made the 
chief instruments of deliverance, restoration, 





this people were unexpectedly ‘and suddenly 
brought to his mind, and thenceforward he had 
a secret inclination to enquire farther concern- 
ing them, their way and principles. In the 


and reformation, to the right way of the Lord | fifth month, 1691, lodging at an inn kept by a 


and to his own glory. 


Friend in Cumberland, their conversation turned 


“ As he spoke, | observed he himself was not | on religious subjects, and it soon appe vared that 


upon the true foundation, nor acqainted with | 
the mind of the Lord on that account; but 
spoke from his own imagination and partiality 








there was no material difference in their views 
on the points enquired after. This led the Friend 
to propose his attending their meeting, to be 
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held the | next day at a country village called 


Broughton, which he consented to do. The 
ministry he heard on this occasion does not ap- 
pear to have been made the means of strengthen- 
ing his convictions. His concern was at this 
time, “‘ rather to know whether they were a peo- 
ple gathered under a sense of the enjoyment of 
the presence of God in their meetings; or in 
other words, whether they worshipped the true 
and living God in the life and nature of Christ, 
the Son of God, the true and only Saviour ; and 
the Lord answered his desire according to the 
integrity of his heart.” 

“For,” he says, “not long after I had sat 
down among them, that heavenly and watery 
cloud overshadowing my mind, brake into a sweet 
abounding shower of celestial rain, and the 
greatest part of the meeting was broken together, 
dissolved and comforted in the divine presence 
of the true heavenly Lord; which was divers 
times repeated before the meeting ended. In 
the same way, by the same divine power, I had 
been favored before when alone, and when no 
eye but that of heaven beheld, or any knew but 
the Lord himself; who, in infinite mercy, had 
been pleased to bestow so great a favor.” 

“ And as many small springs and streams, de- 
scending into a proper place, and forming a 
river, become more deep and weighty; even so 
thus meeting with a people gathered of the 
living God, into a sense of the enjoyment of his 
divine and living presence, through Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God and Saviour of the world, I felt 
an increase of the joy of the salvation of God; 
and the more, by how much I now perceived, I 
had been under the like mistake as the prophet 
of God of old; but now was otherwise informed 
by a sure evidence and token; by the witness 
of the Divine truth, in which no living soul can 
err or be deceived; being self-evident and un- 
deniable in all those who ‘truly know him.” 

“Qur joy was mutual and full, though in 
many tears, as.in cases of the deepest and most 
unfeigned love; for the Friends there being 
generally sensible I was affected and tendered 
with them by the influence of the divine truth 
they knew and made profession of, did conclude 
I had been at that time, and not before, con- 
vinced, and come to the knowledge of the way 
of truth among them; and their joy was as of 
heaven, at the return of a penitent; and mine, 
as the joy of the salvation from God, in view 
of the work of the Lord, so far carried on in 
the earth, when I had thought, not long before, 
there had scarcely been any true and living 
faith or knowledge of God in the world.” 

“The meeting being ended, the peace of God 
which passeth all the understanding of natural 
men, and is inexpressible by any language but 
itself alone, remained a holy canopy over m 
mind, in a silence out of the reach of all words, 
and where no idea but the Word himself can be 
eonceived.” [ To be continued. 
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Accum of WILLIAM Morris Mansu, of King. 
ston, Eng. .» who died 12mo. 13th, 1854, aged 
28 years. 


In very early life this dear young friend was 
favored with the tendering influences of his 
heavenly Father’s love, gently attracting him to 
Christ, the Saviour of men. He soon became 
remarkable for great tenderness of conscience, 
especially with regard to truthfulness of expres- 
sion, and scrupulous integrity in the minutest 
matters. Yet as he advanced in years, and was 
more exposed to the dangers which usually at- 
tend the slippery paths of youth, he felt deeply 
sensible of his proneness to yield to the tempta- 
tions of a wily and cruel enemy, and had to ac- 
knowledge that in some instances he had turned 
aside from that path of self-denial which leads 
to peace. But though, like a sheep, he some- 
times went astray, itis instructive to notice, from 
some of his early letters, how closely he was 
followed by the witness for Truth in his own 
heart, and how ready he was, when made sensi- 
ble of his error, to return to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of his soul, giving cheering evidence of 
the progressive work and transforming power of 
Divine grace,—the efficacy of that faith which 
overcomes the world. 


On the 16th of First Month, 1842, he writes, 
“This evening 1 have been reading an account 
of the last illness and death of a youth at Brook- 
field school, aged nearly fifteen years. It is af- 
fecting, but truly interesting. I seem gene- 
rally to have shunned reading such books; for 
there has been a feeling that 1 have not always 
been able to resist, originating, 1 think, in the 
fear of death.” 


When approaching nearer to the maturity of 
early manhood, we meet with a remark which 
throws an interesting light upon the develop- 
ment of his Christian character. ‘I think it is 
likely,” he writes 3d mo. 24th, 1845, that “after 
all my wanderings I shall find Friends’ princi- 
ples to be the most congenial to my own mind, 
and most consistent with pure vital religion, as 
set forth in the gospel of our Holy Kedeemer. i 
was very much interested in the communication 
of yesterday week. May obedience ae 
pace with knowledge, so that I may partake otf 
that blessing which maketh truly rich, and to 
which no sorrow is added. I fear 1 have of late 
been seeking for happiness where it never yet 
was found, and I have in some measure tasted 
of the bitter cup of sorrowful experience, which, 
if I am permitted to rise out of it, may yet prove 
a blessing in the end.” 





Nearly a year after, (Ist mo. 23d, 1846,) he 
thus alludes to the attendance of a Monthly 
Meeting at W. “I was glad of the opportunity, 
for I think I do feel an increasing interest in the 
Society of which I am privileged to be a mem- 
ber, and hope I shall be able still more to see 





the need of consistency with its principles; 
but 
‘ The world, the world its glittering baits prepares, 
Its friendship offers, and obtrudes its cares ; 
Still will intemperate fancy wildly stray, 
Spite of the secret check, the secret ray ; 
Weak to withstand, and yet afraid to yield, 


I neither keep, nor wholly quit the field.” 
92 


On the 23d of Eleventh month, after referring 
to some deviations into which another young man 
had been drawn, he writes to his mother, “1 
know how it has been with myself, when I have 
been tempted to enter a wrong path; I have 
been mercifully permitted to see the ruinous con- 
sequences of continuing in it, the transgression 
bringing its own punishment. QO, my dear 
mother, [ think I can in some degree picture in 
my mind thy feelings, and the tears that have 
flowed, again and again, on behalf of thy chil- 
dren. I feel that | have not set so good an ex- 
ample as I should have done, to my younger 
brothers. How weak is human nature, and how 
little can we do in our own strength to help its 
infirmities. We daily stand in need of help and 
guidance from One who is ever willing to extend 
it, if we were but ready to accept it, even in the 
common occurrences of life.” 

When the time of his apprenticeship had 
nearly expired, he looked forward with much 
seriousness to his future settlement in life, in- 
structively manifesting an appropriate desire 
both for the guidance and blessing of his hea- 
venly Father, and the approbation of his earthly 
parents. To the latter he wrote on the 21st of 
Fourth Month, 1847, “1 was glad to find that 
what little I have done with respect to my future 
movements was satisfactory, and in accordance 
with your views. The idea of being thrown 
more upon my own resources has a peculiar 
feeling attached to it,—-very much of self-re- 
sponsibility. I must try to do my best, and en- 
deavor, in the every day occurrences of life, to 
look through them all unto the one Source of 
true wisdom; in all my ways to acknowledge 
Him, that he may direct my paths. I inecreas- 
ingly see the necessity of such a course. QO, 
that I may be helped to act upon it!” 

On the 27th, he remarks, “our dear friend 

*s communication on First day morning, 
very much impressed my mind ; it was a serious, 
an awful warning. QO! may I from this time 
lead a truly Christian life, whether mine be 
short or long. It is the only one that can enable 
us resignedly to bear the numberless vicissitudes 
that attend us here, and fit us for a happy 
eternity.” 

In the Eleventh month, he had a severe at- 
tack of fever, by which he was prevented from 
following. his employment for three months. 
This interval he spent with his parents at Folk- 
stone, and it was evident that his constitution 
was seriously weakened. Though able to resume 
his occupation, and, in the autumn of 1848, to 
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,take the place of assistant in the business at 
| Kingston, from which his uncle had lately re- 
| tired, his health was never completely re-estab- 
|lished. He suffered much from rheumatism and 
| other complaints, and his exertions in business 
| became increasingly painful. Alluding to these 
discouraging circumstances, he writes on the 3d 
lof 5th mo. 1849, “1 am just pow in a pecu- 
|liarly conflieting position; the uncertainty of 
| health, upon which so much depends, particu- 
|larly toa young man who has to look to the 
| labor of his hands and the energies afforded 
him, for procuring a livelihood, is a considera- 
tion that forces itself upon me; and O! the 
depression it has lately occasioned. Much do I 
desire to be resigned to the will of my heavenly 
Father under this dispensation, which 1 cannot 
doubt is designed for wy refinement, though the 
end is hid from our view.” 

His health, however, so much improved, that 
in the Ninth month, 1849, he took possession of 
the business at Kingston, on his own account. 
But in a few weeks after this interesting and 
important event, a severe inflammatory attack 
deprived him of the power of active attention 
to the concern, and he was obliged to leave the 
care of it to two younger brothers. Various 
means of restoring health were resorted to, with- 
out much permanent advantage. Through the 
kindness of a Friend he was encouraged and as- 
sisted to try a journey on the continent. Though 
his muscular powers were much impaired, yet, 
accompanied by bis parents, he went to Germany, 
and remained two months at Wisbaden and its 
vicinity, but returned home without much ap- 
parent benefit. In the summer of 1853, he 
spent some weeks at Brighton, and in the spring 
of last year he went to London, and continued 
there for three months under medical care. 
Frequent attacks of an inflammatory character, 
however, greatly reduced his. strength; he lost 
the power of walking, and was entirely confined 
to bed. He frequently expressed his belief that 
he could not continue much longer. At this 
time he much enjoyed having the Serip- 
tures read to him, and would speak with gratitude 
the unfathomable love and abounding mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, whom, in the midst of 
all his trials and outward privations, he felt 
to be his compassionate and all-sufficient Saviour. 
After various fluctuations and changes he re- 
vived sufficiently to return to his home at King- 
ston, towards the end of the Tenth month, an 
object which he had greatly desired. For a 
short time a little hope of recovery was indulged, 
but it soon became evident that disease was in- 
creasing, and acute boldily suffering rapidly 
prostrated his remaining strength. Early in the 
morning of the 13th of Twelfth month, he be- 
came much worse; his parents and the whole 
household were all gathered round him in solemn 
silence for about an hour. He was quite sensi- 
ble, but could not speak. He afterwards said 







































































































































































































































































628 FRIENDS’ 
he felt so happy in the prospect before him, that 
to return to life again in this world for another 
day seemed rathertrying. Notwithstanding the 
renewed suffering, his mind was prese srved in 
brightness, and at jetervals his expressions were 
truly consoling and instructive; he often spoke 


of his dear Saviour’s presence, and fervently | 


petitioned that he would continue with him, 


that before the solemn close he might again be | 


favored with that-sweet quiet which he had en- 
joyed in the morning. This was mercifully 
granted, and about six in the evening he took 
an affectionate leave of those near him, bidding 
each impressively farewell. 
ceased, but he was evidently engaged in prayer; 
his breathing gradually shortened, and he quietly 
passed away, to rest for ever in the bosom of his 
blessed Saviour. In the world he had had his 


share of tribulation, but in Him he had found | 


that peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away.—Annual Monitor. 


The Two Records; the Mosaic and the Geolo- 
gical—A Lecture in Exeter Hall, London, 
by Hucu MILLER. 

(Concluded from page 615.) 


One of, perhaps, the most deeply interesting | 


departments of your great British Museum— 
the wonder of the world—is that noble gallery, 
consisting of a suite of rooms, opening in line, 
the one beyond the other, which forms its rich 
store-house of organic remains. You must, of 
course, remember the order in which the organ- 
isms of that gallery are ranged. 


fossil plants, chiefly ot the Coal measures 
if these organisms are in any degree le ss im- 
posing in their aspect than those of the apart- 
ments which follow in the series, it is only be- 
cause that, from the exceeding greatness of the 


Articulation then | 





The visitor is | 
first ushered into a spacious room devoted to| traversed in quest of prey the green depths of 


And | 








Coal Measure plants,*they can be exhibited in | 


| 


but bits and fragments. Within less than an 
hour’s walk of the Scottish capital there are 
single trees of this ancient period deeply im- 
bedded in the sandstone strata, which, though 


existing as mere mutilated portions of their for-| catch the eye. 


mer selves, would yet fail to find accommoda- 
tion in that great apartment. One of these 





| 
r 
| 
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kind e aquatic reed, that more resousblen the 
diminutive mare’s- tail of our marshes than aught 
else that now lives, remains have been found in 
abundance in the same coal field, more than a 
foot in diameter, by thirty feet in length. Im- 
posing, then, as are the vegetable remains of 
this portion of the national museum, they would 
be greatly more imposing still, did they more 
adequately represent the gigantic flora of the 
remote age to which they belong. 

Passing onwards in the gallery, from the great 
plants of the Paleozoic division to the animals 
of the secondary one, the attention is at once 
arrested by the monstrous forms on the wall. 
Shapes that more than rival in strangeness th 
great dragons, and griffins, and ‘1: uithly worms,” 
of medieval legend, or, according to Milton, the 
“ gorgons, hydras and chimeras dire,” of clas- 
sical fable, frown on the passing visitor; and 
though wrapped up in their dead and stony 
sleep of ages, seem not only the most strange, 
but also the most terrible things on which his 
eye ever rested. Enormous jaws, bristling with 
pointed teeth, gape horrid in the stone, under 
staring eye-sockets a full foot in diameter. Necks 
that half equal in length the entire body of the 
boa-constrictor, stretch out from bodies mounted 
on fins like those of a fish, and furnished with 
tails somewhat resembling those of the mammals. 
Here we see a winged dragon that, armed with 
sharp teeth and strong claws, had careered 
through the air on leathern wings like those of 
a bat; there an enormous crocodilian-whale, 
that, mounted on many-jointed paddles, had 


the sea; yonder an herbivorous lizard, with a 
horn like that of the rhinoceros projecting from 
its snout, and that, when it browsed amid the 
dank meadows of the Wealden, must have stood 
about twelve feet high. All is enormous, mon- 
strous, vast, amid the creeping and flying things, 
and the great sea-monsters of this division of 
the gallery. 

We pass on into the third and lower division, 
and an entirely different class of existences now 
The huge mastodon, with his 
enormous length of body, and his tusks project- 
ing from both upper and under jaw, stands erect 


fossil trees—a noble araucarian—which occurs | in “the middle of the floor—a giant skeleton. 


in what is known as the Granton quarry, is a 
mere fragment, for it wants both root and top, 
and yet what remains is sixty-one feet in length, 
by six feet in diameter ; and beside it there lies 
a smaller araucarian, also mutilated, for it wants 
top and branches, and i¢ measures seventy feet 
in length, by four feet in diameter. I saw lately, 
in a quarry of the Coal Measures, about two 
miles from my dwelling house, near Edinburgh, 
the stem of a plant allied to the dwarfish club. 
mosses of our moors, considerably thicker than 
the body of a man, and which, reckoning on the 


We see beside him the great bones of the mega- 
therium—thigh bones eleven inches in diame- 
ter, and claw-armed toes more than two feet in 
length. There, too, ranged species beyond 
species, are the extinct elephants; and there 
the ponderous skull of the dinotherium, with 
the bent tusks in its lower jaw, that give to it 
the appearance of a great pickaxe, and that 
must have dug deeply of old amid the liliaceous 
roots and bulbs of the Tertiary lakes and rivers. 
There, also, are the massive heads and spreading 
horn-cores of the Bos primigenius, and the 


ordivary proportions of the plant, must have} large bones and broad, plank-like horns of the 


been at least seventy feet in height. 


And ofa! great Irish elk. 


And there, too, in the same 
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apartment, but leaning against its further wall, 
—last, as most recent, of all the objects of won- 
der in that great gallery—is the famous human | 
skeleton of Guadaloupe, standing out in bold | 
relief from its slab of grey limestone. It occurs 
in the series, just as the series closes, a little | 
beyond the mastodon and the mammoths; and 
in its strange character, as a fossil-man, attracts 
the attention scarce less powerfully than the 

great Palzeozoic plants, the great Se cond: ary rep- 
tiles, or the great Tertiary mammals. 

I last passed through this wondrous gallery 
at the time when the attraction of the Great 
Exhibition had filled London with curious visit- 
ors from all parts of the empire; anda group 
of intelligent mechanics, fresh from some manu- 
facturing town of the Midland Counties, were 
sauntering on through its chambers, immedi- 
ately before me. They stood amazed beneath 
the dragons of the Oolite and Lias; and with 
more than the admiration and wonder of the dis- 
ciples of old, when contemplating the huge 
stones of the Temple, they turned to say, in al- 
most the old words, ‘“* Lo! master, what manner 
of great beasts are these?’’ ‘These are,” I 
replied, “the sea monsters and creeping things | 
of the second great period of organic existence.” 
The reply seemed satisfactory, and we passed on 
together to the terminal apartments of the range 
appropriated to the Tertiary organisms. 
there, before the enormous mammals, the me- 
chanics again stood in wonder, and turned to 
inquire. 
these are the huge beasts of the earth, and the 
cattle of the third great period of organic exist- 
ence; and yonder, in the apartment, you see, 
but at its further end, is the famous fossil-man 
(iuadaloupe, locked up by the petrifactive agen- 
cies in a slab of limestone.” 
again seemed satisfied. And, of course, had I 
encountered them in the first chamber of the 
suite, and had they 


have told them that they were the remains of 
the herbs and trees of the first great period of 
Tganic existence. 
mammals we parted, and I saw them no more. 
There could not be a simpler incident. And 
yet, rightly apprehended, it reads its lesson. 
You have visited the scene of it, and must 
all have been struck by the three salient pointe, 
if | may so speak, by which that noble gallery 
lays Strongest hold of the memory, and most 
powerfully impresses the imagination—by its 


gigantic plants of the first period {impe rfectly 
as these 
strang 


a)! 
al 


» mis-proportioned sea monsters and cree p- 
ing tines of the second, and by its huge mam- 


mals of the third. Amid many thousand various 
objects, and a perplexing multiplicity of detail, 
which it would require the patient study of 
if} i id kn WwW, the se 

. eae ene 
gallery, 


And | 


Anticipating the query, I said, ‘‘ And 


The mechanics | 


questioned me respecting | 
the organisms with which it is occupied, I would 


. a. | 
3ut in the chamber of the 


| with the 


are represented in the collection) by its | 


| belong. 
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that involuntarily, on the part of the visitor, 
force themselves on his attention. They at once 
| pressed themselves on the attention of the intel- 
| lige nt, though unscientific mechanics, and I 
| doubt. not still dwell vividly in their recollee- 
tions ; and I now ask you, when you again visit 
the national museum, and verify the fact of the 
great prominence of these classes of objects, to 
bear in mind that the gallery in which they 
occur represents, both in the order and character 
lof its contents, the course of creation. I ask 
you to remember that, had there been human 
| eyes on earth during the Palzozoic, Secondary 
and Tertiary periods, they would have been 
filled in succession by the great plants, the great 
reptiles and the great mammals, just as those of 
the mechanics were filled by them in the mu- 
seum. As the sun and moon, when they first 
became visible in the heavens, would have 
seemed to human eyes—had there been human 
eyes to see—not only the greatest of the celes- 
tial lights, but peculiarly the prominent objects 
of the e poch in which they appeared, so would 
these plants, reptiles and mammals, have seemed 
in succession, the prominent objects of the seve- 
| ral epochs in which they appeared. And asking 
| the geologist to say, whether my replies to the 
mechanics were not, with all their simplicity, 
true to geological fact, and the theologian to say 
whether the statements which they “embodied 
| were not, with all their geology, true to the 
scriptural narrative, I ask further, whether, (of 
course, making due allowance for the laxity of 
_the terms, botanic and zoological, of a primitive 
language unadapted to the niceties of botanic or 
zoologic science,) the Mosaic account of creation 
could be rendered more essentially true than we 
actually find it, to the history of creation, geo- 
logically ascertained. If, taking the Mosaic 
| days as equivalent to lengthened periods, we 
hold that, in giving their brief history, the in- 
spired writer seized on but those salient points 
that, like the two great lights of the day and 
night, would have arrested most powerfully du- 
ring these periods a human eye, we shall find 
the harmony of the two records complete. In 


| your visit to the museum, I would yet further ask 
| you to mark the place of the human skeleton in 


It stands—at least it stood 
ago—in the same apartment 
huge mammifers. And it 1s surely 
worthy of remark that, while in both the sacred 
and geologie records, a strongly defined line 
separates between the period of plants and the 
succeeding period of reptiles; and, again, be- 
tween the period of reptiles and the succeeding 
period of mammals, no line in either record 
separates between this period of mammals and 
the human period. Man came into being as the 
last-born of creation, just ere the close of that 
sixth day—the third and te rminal period of or- 
ganic creation—to hich great mé 


the great gallery. 
only a few years 





Wi the imma! 
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REVIEW. 


Let me yet further ieesiiite, that in dak of 


these three great periods we find, with respect 
to the classes of existence, vegetable or animal, 
hy which they were most prominently charac- 
terized, certain, well-marked culminating points, 
together, if T may sO express myself—twili, ght 
periods of morning dawn and evening decline. 

The plants of the earlier and terminal systems 


of the Palzozoic division are few and small ; it 
was only during the protracted eons of the Car- 


boniferous period that they received their amaz- 


ing development, unequalled in any previous or 


succeeding time. In like manner, in the ear- 
lier or Triassic deposits of the Secondary divi- 
sion, the reptilian remains are comparatively 
inconsiderable ; and they are almost equally so 
in its Cretaceous or later deposits. It was du- 
ring those middle ages of the division repre- 
sented by its Liassic, Oolitic and Wealden for- 
mations that the class existed in that abundance 
which rendered it so peculiarly, above every 
other age, an age of creeping things and great 
sea monsters. And so also in the Tertiary, re- 
garded but as an early portion of the human 
division, there was a period of increase and 
diminution, a morning and evening of mamma- 
lian life. The mammals of its early Eocene 
ages were comparatively small in bulk and low 
in standing ; in its concluding ages, too, imme- 
diately ere the appearance of man, or just as he 
had appeared, they exhibited, both in size and 
number, a reduced and less imposing aspect. It 
was chiefly in its middle and latter, or Miocene, 
Pliocene and Pleistocene ages, that the myriads 
of its huger giants—its dinotheria, mastodons 
and mammoths, cumbered the soil. I, of course, 
restrict my remarks to the three periods of or- 
ganic life, and have not inquired whether aught 


analogous to these mornings and evenings of 


increase and diminution need be sought after in 
any of the others. 

Such are a few of the geological facts which 
lead me to believe that the days of the Mosaic 
account were great periods, not natural days; 
and, be it remembered, that between the scheme 
of lengthened periods and the scheme of a merely 
local chaos, which existed, no one knows how, 
and of a merely local creation, which had its 
scene no one knows where, geological science 
leaves us now no choice whatever. 





THE NEGRO AND THE NEBDLE. 


It is not generally known that in the early 
progress of the needle manufacture we are in- 
debted to the negro. 
needle-making in this country is in the year 
1545, in the reign of Henry VIII., and it is 
supposed that this useful branch of industry 
was introduced by a Moor from Spain. The 
historian Stowe tells us that needles were sold 
in Cheapside, and other busy streets in London, 
in the reign of Queen Mary, and were at that 








The earliest record of 





time m: alle by a Spanish negro, who refused to 
discover the secret of his art. Another au- 
thority states that the art of making steel 
needles was lost at the negro’s death, but was 
afterwards revived by a German in 1566. Pro- 
bably these facts may account for the crest of 
the needle-makers’ coat of arms being the head 


of a negro.— History of Needle- Making. 


THE COLORED POPULATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


In spite of the many depressing influences 
under which the colored people of this city have 
labored for many years, and the clouds of preju- 
dice that have separated them from their white 
fellow citizens, their progress has been decided 
and gratifying to the friends of humanity. The 
statistics are before us, to show that they have 
advanced morally, mentally, and materially—or 
as regards the possession of the means of inde- 
pendence and wealth. From being denizens of 
foul and wretched alleys, where the untainted 
air never penetrates, many of them have arisen 
to be the happy possessors of thousands; while 
others, snatched from the very mire by the mis- 
sion school, have accumulated extensive stores 
of knowledge, and have become the wealthier 
owners of cultivated minds. Benevolent indi- 
viduals, and the institutions they have endowed, 
have greatly aided in this advancement of the 
colored people, but something must also be con- 
ceded to the self-reliance, energy, determination 
and industry of the people themselves. There 
are in this community several colored men who 
spent all their younger life in slavery, totally 
deprived of any facilities for improvement or 
pushing their fortunes, who have come here, and 
by dint of sheer business energy and tact, 
achieved respectable position and independence. 
Such instances prove that a capacity exists in 
this people for better things than a great body 
of the whites would be willing to admit. 

In the first place, let us look at the material 
progress of the colored people here. 

A pamphlet prepared by a committee of 
colored citizens of Philadelphia, in 1855, states 
that their colored brethren possess $2,685,693 
of real and personal estate, and that during 
that year they paid $9,766 42 for taxes, and 
$396,782 72 for house, water and ground rents. 
They had among them 108 mutual beneficial 
societies, having ‘9762 members, with an annual 
income of $29,600, and a permanent invested 
fund of $28,366, which is deposited in various 
institutions among the whites, who derive a 
large profit therefrom. 

During a single year, these societies assisted 
1385 families, “by expending the amount of 
$10,292 3 This we take to bea very con- 
siderable ap yproach of this neglected class towards 
supporting their own poor. In regard to the 
means of support possessed by the colored pe ople, 
a report just published by the Board of Education 











of the s ‘p ennaylvania Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery,” furnishes us with some 
interesting statistics. One thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-seven colored persons possess 
mechanical trades. The principal occupations 
are as follows:—Barbers, 248; blacksmiths, 
22; boot and shoemakers, 112; brickmakers, 
53; cabinet makers, 20; carpenters, 49; dress 
makers, 565; shirt makers, 50; milliners, 45 ; 
shirt and dress makers, 70; tanners, 24; tailor- 
esses, 52. Most of the other mechanical trades 
have their representatives. In addition to 
these, who have the mechanical means for sup- 
port, there are 5 artists, 6 musicians, 5 music 
teachers, 4 musicians and music teachers, 6 phy- 
sicians, 16 school teachers, 2 captains of coast- 
ing vessels, and 3 lumber merchants and pro- 
prietors of transportation lines. 

In regard to the facilities now enjoyed by the 
colored people for mental improvement, and the 
results of them, the same report furnishes 
valuable statistics. 
schools number 2321, of which number 1031 
were in public schools of the ordinary kind, 
748 in charity schools, 211 in benevolent and 
reformatory schools, and 331 in private schools. 




















of age, do not attend schools; 
ing to know that more than one-half “of the 
children who are 
means of mental culture, and acquiring useful 
knowledge.—North American. 
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The pupils of the day | 


About 2000 children, between 8 and 18 years 
but it is gratify- 


. . . | 
registered, are enjoying the | 


Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, Dr. G. Emer- 
son communicated the results of an interesting 
experiment on the production of an early ma- 
ty of Indian Corn, made by Kobert 
C. Hobart, of Pottstown, Berks County, Penna. 
In a letter to Edward Brooks, of Birdsborough, 
Mr. Hobart makes the following statement: “TI 
have sent you a few ears of early corn produced 
by planting the grains taken from the cob next | 
the stalk, the idea having been given to me by 
an old gentleman of Bedford County, who said 
he had planted some grains and been satisfied 
it would produce earlier corn than when taken 
from the other part of the ear—they being the 
I continued the experiment for 
four or five years, the corn being earlier every 
year. The corn improved for boiling green, and | 
when ripe made such better and sweeter flavor | slaves are continually occurring in the courts of 
I com- | that city, and that the slaves thus liberated, in 
menced with the common field corn with red 
cob. The sample sent was planted about the | policy of their emancipation. 
first week in May of last year, and cut off the | serves: 


the corn presented to the | even rich; 
Society by Dr. Emerson is of the yellow gourd | of them become in turn slave holders themselves.” 
seed variety, with short ears, having 14 rows.— | 
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A CURE FOR EPILEPSY. 

We do not know in what paper the following 
originally appeared, but we translate it from the 
Courier des Etats Unis of this city, which has 
evidently copied it from another journal without 
credit. 

Some years ago, a person was crossing one of 
,the public squares in the city of Oporto, when 
a woman near by where he was passing, was sud- 
|denly attacked with epilepsy. Immediately 
some one in the crowd cried out, ‘Cover her 
face with a black handkerchief.”” Another wit- 
ness of the accident untied his black cravat and 
threw it over the face of the sufferer, whose con- 
vulsions all at once ceased as if by magic. The 
restoration was so perfect, that in a few minutes 
she was able to get up alone, thank those who 
had relieved her, and walk away without as- 
sistance 

The eye-witness who related to us the above, 
was some time afterwards director of a House of 

Industry in Oporto. Last year, one of the pu- 
pils in this establishment named Vidal, nineteen 
years of age, and subject to this disease, had a 
| severe attack of it almost under the eyes of his 
teacher. In one of the intervals of his suffer- 
ing, he suddenly recollected the cure that had 
been wrought by the black cravat. ‘It is 
| merely an isolated case,” said he, to the physi- 
cian of the establishment; “I have no great 
faith in the remedy, but it is so simple that we can 
at least try it.”’ A black cravat was thereupon 
thrown over young Vidal’s head, whose spasms 
|immediately ceased, his system regaining its 
normal state of repose as if by enchantment. 
Twenty times in succession young Vidal was 
cured of similar attacks almost instantaneously, 
and his parents took care to have a black handker- 
chief of some description always at hand. The 
patient was not cured, but at all events he was 
| relieved, not only of pain, but from all the dire 
| results that usually attend the progress of this 
| strange disease. 
| The cravat used in the above instance was a 


silk one. Is it the silk that produces the re- 
sults? Is it the color, or is it both these causes 
acting together? It is an easy subject for ex- 
| periment, and one that ought not to be neglected. 
Exchange paper. 


LIBERATION OF SLAVES. 
The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin tells 
us that cases of the voluntary emancipation of 


| almost every instance, fully vindicate the good 
The Bulletin ob- 
“Many of these slaves thus set free be- 
| come the owners of property, and some of them 
and, singular as it may appear, many 


The mode of legal emancipation New Or- 
‘leans is somewhat peculiar. Every cause must 
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be decided on by a jury of twelve slaveholders. | ascribed, in part at least, to the unhappy con- 
It must be the voluntary act of the owner, who] tentions which have been needlessly introduced 
must prove to the satisfaction of the jury that 


a: .| within our once peaceful borders. With the 
the slave is of good character, and capable of P ; ; 
self-support. In some of the Southern States | Tetura of peace and unity, although with 
the emancipation of slaves is entirely prohibited. | greatly reduced numbers, we may humbly hope 





Kentucky News, March 31, 1856. for an increase of earnestness, and a firmer set- 
= — — nam — tlement on the one foundation. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 14, 1856. LonpoN YEARLY Meetina.—Our advices 


— = are to the 23d inst. Three solid and favored 
. r on , SP TING To seafiv - gomid a " oe 
Dusuin Yearty Meetinc.—We briefly no sittings of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 


ticed in a former number the decision of this Elders had taken place—the meeting was larger 
body in reference to the Yearly Meeting of Ohio. 


, than for many years—great solemnity prevailed, 
By a letter from a valued friend, we now have 


and very full reports of the preservation of love 
and unity were produced—a beloved and valued 
Friend, who has attended the meetings fortwenty- 
nine years, has never known more unbroken unity. 
| Robert Lindsay and William Tanner gave very 
interesting and instructive details of their visits 
in foreign lands, the former in Australia, and the 
latter in Norway. : 


an account of the proceedings which resulted in 
this conclusion. During a sitting of four anda 
half hours, all the documents issued on both sides, 
including the Epistles signed by J. Binns and B. 
Hoyle, were read and considered. After a brief 
recess, nearly three hours more were given to the 
weighty consideration of the subject. Friends 
from all parts of the house expressed their full 
and solid conviction, that the meetings of which 
J. Binns and Jane M. Plummer are clerks, were 
those with which they had unity; and the true 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio was thus recognized 
by the unanimous voice of those who spoke, with 
but a single exception. An Epistle was addressed 
to the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, and a postscript 
appended to the Epistles to Philadelphia and 
other Yearly Meetings on this continent, inform- 
ing them of the conclusion of Friends in Ireland. 

In the Women’s Meeting the Epistle signed 
by Jane M. Plummer was read and accepted 
without objection. 

Thus have all the Yearly Meetings of oar re- 
ligous Society been again restored to unity, with 
the single exception of that of Philadelphia. 
Surely the time can not be far distant, when 
those within our limits who have steadfastly 
maintained the order which has been established 
amongst us in the wisdom of Truth, will be re- 
united in an associated capacity to the other co-| ~ : 
ordinate branches of the Society. Manifold as plied so far as we are able to do it. 
may be the deficiencies of individual members, 
there is no just reason to doubt that the unity{ Correction.—In the account of New York 
which now prevails within all the other Yearly | Yearly Meeting last week, the name of Johu 
Meetings, is founded upon a full reception of | Meader was erroneously printed John Meadow. 
the Christian principles and testimonies which| ‘The Waste of War and the Winnings of In- 
the early Friends were called upon to uphold—| dustry” in the same paper, was copied from 
nor cau it be questioned that the weakness and | “ Burritt’s Citizen of the World,” and should 
faltering which are found amongst us, are to be | have been credited to it. 


The concern of our beloved friend Priscilla 
Green, to visit Friends in America, was presented 
to the meeting. After a season of great solem- 
nity, and a very large and weighty expression of 
full unity and sympathy, she was liberated for 
this important service. 

Three sittings of the Yearly Meeting had 
also occurred, all of which were marked by a 
comfortable evidence of harmonious labor and 
much unity of feeling. The Epistle from Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting had not been reached 
in the usual course of business, at the latest 
date. 





PusiisHEr’s Notice.—Information has been 
sent from several Post Offices in New York and 
| New England, that No. 37 of Friends’ Review 
has not been received. The packages were all 
deposited in the Post Office in this city at the 
proper time, but have been mis-sent or lost. 








Such as may not come to hand, will be sup- 








APPOINTMENT OF CLERKS.—It was the prac- 
tice within my memory, and, no doubt, within 
that of many others now living, that the Clerks 
appointed in the Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings retained their stations until they thought 
proper to request a release; unless death, re- 
moval beyond the limits of the meeting, or some 
other obvious cause vacated the appointment. 
In some instances, that mode of procedure was 
attended with visible inconvenience. It sume- 
times happened that a Friend possessing the 
requisite qualifications during the prime of life, 
was appointed to the clerkship, and continued 
in office until his qualifications for the service 
were greatly impaired by declining age. Such 
an individual was not very likely to be the first | 
to perceive the decay of his capacity; and ten- 
derness for a once valuable and faithful servant 
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would necessarily render it an unpleasant task 
for another to offer any very palpable intimation 
that such a decline had taken place. The con- 
sequence sometimes was, that a Clerk very in- 
nocently continued to officiate after his friends 
in general had become desirous for his release. 
To obviate this difficulty, the Yearly Meeting, 
in 1806, adopted the following rule : 

“ A Committee should be annually appointed 
in each of our quarterly and monthly meetings, 
for the nomination of clerks; which may afford 
opportunity for their being seasonably changed, 
and more of our qualified members exercised in 
those services.”’ 

This rule of discipline furnishes, it is true, a 
convenient mode of releasing, without assigning 
any reason for it, a clerk who has lost the confi- 
dence of the meeting, as well as of bringing for- 
ward others to exercise and improve their talents 
in the same line. But it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether, in its practical operation, it is 
productive of all the advantages which were in- 
tended and expected from it. There is an aspect 
of the case which is, perhaps, too little or too 
seldom regarded. 


in a Quarterly or Monthly Meeting, 


It is well known that when, 
especially 
in one possessing but few members who have a 
ready command of the pen, a friend eminently 
qualified happens to be placed at the table, such | 
an one is frequently continued, year after year, 
until friends of the meeting are ready to con- 
the clerk himself does not 

uclusion, that they would 


. » if indeed 
clude, if, indeed, 


participate in tl 


not know how to do without him. From the duties | 
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which the clerks are required to perform, even the 


most modest and unassuming are drawn into a de- 
The 


clerk is required, not only to record the conclu- 


gree of activity peculiar to their station. 


sions of the meeting, but, not unfrequently, to de- 
cide, in the midst of considerable diversity of sen- 
Of 


course, the clerk possesses, from this cause, a 


timent, what that conclusion actually is. 


degree of influence which his character would 
not otherwise command. A meeting may some- 
times lose on the one hand, by having its judg- 
ment prematurely pronounced by the clerk, or 
on the other, by having the enunciation of its 
judgment too long deferred. Here, then, are 
room and necessity for the exercise, on the part 
of the clerk, of sound judgment and discretion, 
and the frequent and habitual exercise of such 
judgment and discretion as the clerk may pos- 
sess, is liable, if not strictly guarded, to degene- 
rate into the employment of authority more im- 
perative than the nature and spirit of the Disci- 
Another 
consequence of long continuance in office, espe- 
cially with a man of active and energetic 
character, is a familiar acquaintance with the 
usual course of proceeding ; and it is well known 
that in our meetings for discipline, as well as 


pline were ever intended to tolerate. 


in legislative assemblies and courts of law, pre- 
From 
these causes, it may very possibly happen, if, 


cedent has no inconsiderable influence. 


indeed, it does not sometimes actually occur, 
that a clerk is gradually, and almost impercep- 
tibly transformed from the agent to the dictator 
of the meeting. 


Now, it must be evident that the preservation 
of an active and valuable friend from this con- 
dition, and the exemption of the meeting from 
such domination, are of much greater import- 
ance than the possession of a ready and expe- 
rienced clerk. However desirable it may be to 
a meeting to have an efficient penman at the 
table, it is still much more important and much 
more conducive to the strength of the meeting, 
that the station should be occupied by a friend 
sufficiently humble and sensible of his own de- 
ficiencies to be the servant, not the director of 
the meeting. From these few observations we 
may infer, and the inference is of no trivial im- 
portance, that in the exercise of that portion of 
the Discipline to which allusion has been made, 
committees should be particularly careful, not 


only to release incumbents before their capacity 
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for usefulness has left them, wai to » Wits into 
service such other friends as may, with a little 
be qualified for the 


those who have been a 


exercise and experience, 
station, but to guard 
Jong time in office, from the danger of being 
continued to their own loss and to the injury of 
the meeting for which they act. E. L. 


> Meeting, at Bloomfiel‘, 
the 12th of 3d mo. last, 


i, both of 


to Sina NEWLIN 


Marriep,—At Friend 
Parke county, Indiana, on 
Anprew DPD. Tomritnson 
Bloomfield. 


Diep,—On the 22d ult., at the residence of her | 
father, Iredell county, N. C., Nancy W. Macy 
daughter of William and Rachel Macy, in the 32d 
year of her age. She bore her illness with Christian 
patience and resignation; her friends have the | 
consoling evidence that her end was peace. 

.» The 3d of 3d mo. last, Mary R. WHITE, | 
wife of John White, daughter of Abel and 
Rachel Stanley, a member of Westfield Monthly 
Meeting, Hamilton county, Indiana, in the 34th 
year of her age. 


and 


At the residenct e of his son-in-law, James | 
Newlin, near Anni apol Parke county, Indiana, | 
on the 2lst of 2d mo. rs st, Joon Woopy, in the 
79th year of his age, a member of Honey Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Howard county, Indiana. 


, On the 2ist of 4th mo. last, at the,residence 
of her son-in-law, John Butler, in Mahoning | 
county, Ohio, Lypta Tatum, a valuable elder of 
Goshen Particular, and Upper Springfield Monthly | 
Meeting, Ohio, in the 66th yearof her age. Inthe 
loss of this dear friend, who might emphatically 
be styled a mother in Israel, her relatives and | 
friends of the meetings to which she belonged feel 
to mourn, particularly at a time when the true 
burthen bearers are comparatively few ; yet they 
are comforted in believing that her day’s work was 
done in the day time, and that death had no terrors 
to her, and that she was prepared through the 
adorable mercies of a crucified and risen Lord to 
enter the mansions of eternal rest and peace. 





PRESERVING FRESH MEAT. 


A process has been invented for the preserva- 
tion of fresh meat long enough for it to be 
transported from South America and other parts 
of the world where animal food is abundant, to 
those regions where it is scarce and high. This 
invention, if it will perform what is claimed for 
it, will be of enormous service in cheapening 
the price of meat, and of bringing it within the 
reach of many thousands who seldom taste it. 
The New York Post gives the following account 
of the processs : 

‘‘His process, briefly stated, is to bone the 
meat as far as practicable, plunge it into a ket- 
tle of gelatine, at about the temperature of boil- 
ing water, where it held about six minutes, 
and then hung up to dry. Forty eight hours 
later, it is again pli inged, with its gelatinous en- 
velope, into a solution of tannin in water, and 


is 


| following extracts from 


eels certainly justifies the remark. 
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again hung uptodry. The meat thus prepared, 
has been known to keep a year and upwards 
perfectly fresh, and apparently retaining all its 
original flavor. M. Mali, who is the president 
of the ¢ company engaged in the practical applica- 
tion of this discovery in Paris, exhibited nu- 
merous specimens of preserved meats at the 
Paris Exhibition, which attracted very general 
attention.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


We have been kindly permitted to make the 
a letter written by a 
young Engli.h Friend to his correspondent in 
dated at Mexico, the 17th ult: 


My dear friend,—I recollect saying, be- 
fore 1 left Philadelphia, that I should proba- 
bly visit some curious and out-of-the-way places 
before returning to England, and my present 

When I 
arrived in Havana, I intended remaining there 
a few days, visiting Jamaica, and then returning 
to England, but my plans were suddenly changed. 
I met by accident a member of our Society, who 


this city, 


| had been travelling for two months in different 
| parts of the island of Cuba, and was going on 


to Mexico; and to make a long story short, I 
made up my mind to go with him, and I am here 
accordingly. We spent a few days together in 


| Cuba, and left Havana by the Spanish steamer 


for Vera Cruz, touching on our way at Sisal, a 
small port in Yucatan. From Vera Cruz we 
came to Mexico by the diligence, and since our 


| arrival have visited the mining district of Real 


del Monte, the factories at Tisapan, and the 
antiquities of Texcoco and its neighborhood, be- 


sides a great deal of what is to be seen in the 


city itself. 

Our journey together, both in Cuba and in 
this country, has been a splendid one, and there 
is perhaps no country in the world so rich in 
objects of interest of all kinds, and compara- 
tively so little explored, as Mexico. The road 
from Vera Cruz begins among the sand-hills 
which skirt the coast, and rises rapidly, passing 
through the towns of Cordova and Orizaba, till 
it reaches a height of nearly 9,000 feet above 
the sea, then passes over the great plains of 
Apam and into the valley of Mexico. Here in 
| the city we are rather less than 8,000 feet above 


| the sea, the barometer generally stands between 


92 


9o 
23 


and inches, and water boils at 199°. 
Between here and Vera Cruz, we passed through 
climates varying from tropical to temperate and 
even cold; among palms, bananas, sugar-cane, 
coffee, tobacco; then through the enormous 
plantations of the Maguey, the aloe from which 
pulgne is made, into districts where wheat, bar- 
e corn, and our ordinary English vegetables 
grow. The mountain scenery surpasses any- 
thing that can be seen in Switzerland, and all 
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the hills which do not reach the snow Meas are | 


The in- | 


covered to the top with dense forest. 
numerable orchids and creepers which cover the 
branches of the trees and form the woods into 
impassable jungles, render the character of the 
vegetation still more extraordinary to a Eu- 
ropean. ’ 

When we first arrived in the valley of Mexico 

and had only glanced superficially at the remains 
of Mexican art which presented themselves, we 
came, rather rashly, to the conclusion that the 
old Spanish histories of Mexico were mere fabri- 
cations built on the very slightest foundations, 
and published to suit the views of the Spanish 
authorities; but a more close investigation has 
led us to alter our opinion, and though decidedly 
incredulous as to Prescott’s magnificent deserip- 
tions, we cannot doubt that the valley of Mexico 
was formerly inhabited by a population much 
more numerous than at the present time. We 
have examined districts extending over many 
square leagues, where the ground to the depth 
of several feet is full of fragments of pottery and 
tools and weapons of stone and absidian. The 
roads and ditches expose to view in many places 
the foundations of houses, beautifully con- 
structed, and plastered over with a composition 
which is as enduring as stone. We have seen 
hundreds of these foundations. Large stones, 
accurately squared, and plastered on the front 
side, are found in such numbers, that it has be- 
come a regular trade to make excavations at the 
bases of the teocallis or mounds, to take out 
these stones for building purposes. Sculptured 
stones not inferior to those of Egypt, and pot- 
tery which does not compare disadvantageously 
with the Etruscan, are to be found wherever 
large towns formerly existed, and in the neigh- 
borhood of the teocallis; and when we conSider 
that the people who constructed these things 
were unacquainted with the use of metal, we 
cannot but form a high opinion of their skill and 
perseverance. 

Whatever the former condition of the Mexican 
people may have been, their present state is a 
most dep lorable one. How the nation has ex- 


continual revolution, alternating between despo- 
tism and anarchy, plundered by the priests, and 
oppressed by the army, with publie offices filled 
by men who make the most of their short and 
uncertain period of office, and sell justice to the 
highest bidder, is really a very curious problem. 
One sees very little hope for these unfortunate 
Mexicans. 
utterly rotten. 


with liberal ideas and something approaching 
to common honesty, a man who would rule them | 
with a rod of iron, and who would abstain from 
appropriating the lion’s share of the revenue for 


himself and his friends. As for their annexation 
to the States, it would probably be the worst 
thing that could possibly happen to them. It 


land life 





} 


of, and are received just like old friends. 
isted for the last forty years, in a state of almost | 


} parts of water-lime and coarse, cl 
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is true that the land would be better r cultivated, 
the vast resources of the country brought out, 
and property made safe; but the 
Mexicans would be as effectually annihilated as 
your Indians have been, and to me it seems that 
this would be an act of the most flagrant injus- 
tice, all notions of “‘ dominant races” and “ mani- 
fest destiny” to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The President of to- day, Comonfort, is doing 
rather better than his predecessors. He has 
been trying to cut down the outrageous privi- 
leges of the army and priesthood. The priests 
set up a rival president, Haro, who established 
himself at Puebla. Comonfort beseiged Puebla, 
after true Mexican style. Haro either was de- 
feated, or ran away and hid himself in a convent, 
simply because he was afraid; the rebels capitu- 
lated, the private soldiers were absorbed into 
the regular army, and the rebel officers con- 
demned to serve from three to five years as pri- 
vate soldiers, probably to give them a chance of 
running away. The best of all is, that as the 
priests were the known movers of the insurrec- 
tion, they have been ordered to pay the expenses 
out of the church revenue. The chureh pro- 
perty in the country is estimated at three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. The bishop refused 
admission to the record office, so they broke the 
doors open. The priests threatened to excom- 
municate everybody, and lay the country under 
an interdict, but the President told them that 
they might ‘do what they pleased. If he is 
strong enough to carry through his measures, 
it will be the best thing that has hap pened to 
this miserable, priest-ridden country since the 
Spanish invasion. 

We have not been robbed yet, but wait our 
turn. I am, as I said before, enjoying myself 
extremely. The country is so little known to 
travellers, that we find new objects of interest 
at every step. Were it not for the great hospi- 
tality of the landed proprietors, Xc., travelling 
would be very difficult ; for the inns are wretched 
in the extreme, but you can go to the house of 
a man you have never seen, and searcely heard 


I 
spoil 





fear an advanced state of civilization will 


this pleasant state of things. 


BUILDING CISTERNS. 
Eight years ago, while building my house, I 
dug a hole seven feet deep, six feet in diameter 


| at top, three feet at centre, sloping the bottom 
Their self-elected governments are | 
They want a despotic governor | 


where 
Used equal 
ean sand for 
ited thoroughly 

to fill 
process. 
antli ng across 
inch plank 
oor to admit in- 


like the large end of an egg. ‘The soil, 
made, mostly clay in composition. 


covering. After it had dried, ¢ 
with a white wash made from 
any cracks occasioned by the 
Laid three pieces of white-oak se 
the top, with a covering of 
matched together, and a trap d 


cement, 
drying 
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gress for the purpose of cleaning it out as occa- 
sion required. Where cisterns are thus con- 
structed, the first filling of water should be 
pumped out. After that it will be as soft as 
though caught in a barrel. It matters not what 
the soil is, if it but holds its shape till the mor- 
tar sets. I have seen them dug in a bed of sand 
with good success. It must not be allowed to 
freeze. 

My cellar bottom is composed of the same 
material, with this difference: one part cement 
with two of very coarse gravel. I think five 
barrels of water-lime sufficient for a cellar 24 by 
40 feet, one and a half inches thick of mortar. 
Make the bottom of the cellar a little convex. 
Put the cement on with a trowel. Ina few 
weeks you have a bottom as hard asa rock. In 


hot weather throw on cold water and scrubb off | 


with a broom ; the water will run off the edges 
into the drain, and you will have a sweet, cool 
cellar in the hottest weather. Observe the same 


caution as with the cistern, viz., keep out the | 


frost. —Rural New Yorker. 


MICROSCOPIC DISCOVERIES OF THE NATURE OF 
BLIGHT IN WHEAT. 


The researches of M. C. Davaine into the na- 
ture of blight in wheat, have been published 
lately in the Comptes Rendus. Wheat is sub- 
ject to a disease which, in rainy seasons, is very 
prevalent in certain districts ; it is known under 
the name of blight. This disease is caused by 
microscopic animalcules, whose organization is 
similar to that of the cylindric worms which 
live as parasites in the vorticello and in man. 
They are helminthes of the order of nematoides 
thread worms. 

These wheat-worms have the remarkable ca- 
pability of remaining in a dry and horny state 
for years, and then regaining life and motion 
on being moistened, and this process can be re- 
peated eight or ten times. It was long disputed 
whether ‘they were animals or vegetables. On 
examining a grain of blighted wheat, it is found 
to consist of a hard shell filled with a white 
powder. This powder contains no trace of 
starch; it consists entirely of microscopic 
threads, which are dry, stiff worms. When 
placed in water, these worms exhibit hygros- 
copic motion for a few moments. When the 
wheat is new, they soon make other manifold 
and considerable movements, which are unmis- 
takeable signs of life. When the grain is old, 


it requires several hours, or, sometimes, even | 


days, before they resume motion and life. Ina 
single grain of affected wheat, there are gene- 
rally several thousand of these worms. They 
have no sexual distinction; they are the off- 
spring of other forms. 


Before a blight comes on, there are found from | 


two to twelve larger worms in each kernel which 
is about to be affected, and the females of these 
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larger worms » howe been hauead to lay eggs. 

If blighted wheat is sown with sound, the worms, 
after a few weeks, and when the sound wheat 
has germinated, are awakened into life by the 
moisture of the earth, break through the thin 
shell which has confined them, and follow the 
dictates of individual enterprise. The great 
mass of them die an unfruitful death, but a few 
reach the germinated wheat and effect a lodg- 
ment in the stalk under the forming leaves. 

They are carried up by the growth of the plant, 

and in wet weather by their own exertions. As 
they are dried up most of the time, they suffer 

no considerable change until they enter into the 
forming kernels and } lay their eggs. The blighted 
wheat is no more grain than nutgalls are fruit. 
Its tissue is composed of hypertropical cells. It 
is only after the worms have entered this tissue 
that their reproductive organs become distinct. 
Both males and females become much larger, 
| but the females are larger than the males and 
lay a multitude of eggs, in which can be seen 
an embryo that soon breaks through the mem- 
brane of the egg and commences its larva life. 
By the time the sound corn is ripe the parents 
are dead, their remains are dried into almost 
nothing, the egg shells are absorbed, and the 
grain is apparently filled with nothing but white 
powder. ‘This is, as before stated, the dry hel- 
minthes. 


This subject is one which the Editor does not 
profess to understand ; the article is therefore 
copied without alteration from the paper—the 
N. American—in which it is found. The in- 
formation, however, which it contains, appears 
susceptible of important practical application. 
It seems the blight in wheat is propagated by 
seed containing the insect in question, sowed 
along with sound wheat. If, then, some plan 
could be discovered by which the infected wheat 
could be effectually separated from the sound, 
and the latter only committed to the earth, the 
remedy would appear to be complete. Now it 


may admit of inquiry, and the inquiry is worth 
pursuing, whether the infected wheat has ex- 
actly the same specific gravity as the sound; 

| greater, a liquid could probably be formed, pro- 
bably a solution of salt in water, sufficiently 
heavy to float the sound wheat, and let the in- 
| feeted fall to the bottom. On the other hand, 
in case the specific gravity of the sound wheat 
should turn out to be greater, perhaps a liquid 
| might be found in which the sound wheat would 
sink and the infected rise to the surface. If, 
however, it should be found impossible to sepa- 





rate them upon hydrostatic principles, perhay 
'a compound might be formed in which th 
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intended fa ‘ened being ™ ‘ of ,it 


imersed, the life of ;in palm oil, obtained from the Elaeis Guineensis, 
the insect might be destroyed without impair- which flourishes on the delta of the river. The 
: export of this product to Great Britain amounted 


in 1821, to 3,200 tons, and has since then been 


ing the vegetative powers of the grain. An in- | in 


vestigation of the subject by any of these means, ‘continually increasing. Last year it amounted 


appears worthy the attention of the farmer. If} to 32,000 tons, worth in the market £40 ster- 


the insect in the dry grain remains in a torpid | ling per ton, or $6,400,000. The palm-oil trade, 
or inanimate state, like that of hybernating ani- | which, by the way, is monopolized by the City 

ale, imam 5 Rekedisien finesiecliin: shit Ae Liverpool, has put an end to the slave traffic 
mals, it would be highly improbable that this | at the eet of Che Miner, on (he dave Satan 
infected grain, when ground into flour, particu-| have found it more to their advantage to carry 
larly when baked into bread, could contain any |on the business in palm oil than the traffic in 


means of awakening the dormant insect into 


=f , ‘sot 
life, or in any way operating on the growing 


crop. 
These brief considerations are left to the re- 
flection of those who have the means and the 


inclination to prosecute the inquiry. 


From the New York Tribune 


DISCUVERY IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Of all modern discoveries in Africa, the navi- 
gation of the Binue or River of the Tchadda is 
of the greatest historical importante. 


the jast fifty years, through the deserts to the 
heart of this mysterious and inhospitable conti- 
nent, have added more to our knowledge of the 
ethnography, history and geography of the coun- 
try than this, and many have been made under 
greater difhiculties, and have demanded nobler 
mental and moral qualifications on the part of the 
travellers. Still, they were of less consequence 
to the history of civilization than is the dis- 
covery of a river navigable for steamboats as far 
eastward as the meridian of Tripoli, in Barbary. 

‘The river was discovered by Dr. Barth. lao 
the year 1851, aroused by the glowing descrip- 


Many of 
the explorations which have been made during | 


| human flesh. 
| The distance from the mouth of the Niger to 
‘its confluence with the River Chadda-Binue, is 
1170 miles. But the farthest point reached by 
\the explorers of the Binue lay 400 miles above 
‘its confluence with the Niger—more than the 
| distance from Mayence to Chur; so that a river 
| has been navigated by steamboat as far into the 
heart of Africa as from the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi to the City of Memphis. And it seems 
probable that the stream is navigable for a still 
greater distance, as its banks, as far as it has 
been explored, are very little higher than the 
| level of the sea. 
An Englishman named McGregor, who 
assisted in the first exploration of the Kowara 
lor Niger, has derived for himself the im- 
perishable fame of this important discovery. He 
contributed to the Binue expedition $70,000, 
and built at his own expense a handsome steamer 
ealledthe Pleiad. The British Governmentadded 
| $20,000, and sent along two officers, Dr. William 
Balfour Baikie and Dr. William Bleck, from 
Bonn, provided with special instructions to take 
charge of the expedition. An unfortunate 
mistake was made in the choice of a captain, 
a certain Taylor, who, through his mismanage- 
ment and drunkenness, and particularly through 


tions he received in Soudan of a certain country | his extravagance in the use of coal, delayed the 
called Adamaua, which was said to be watered | enterprise; and at length, in the midst of the 
by the River Binue, he endeavored to reach it | yoyage, Dr. Baikie was compelled to take away 
trom Kuka. He discovered the country, but | his command. 


supposed that he recognized in the Binue the 
lett source of the Niger or Kowara, which has 
hitherto been named on the maps the Chadda. 
His report reached England, and Dr. A. Peter- 
mann availed himself of the opportunity to agitate 
the question in The Times and Athenzum, in 
order to send out an expedition, under Dr. 
Barth’s hypothesis, to explore the route from 
Adamaua up the Niger, by way of the Chadda- 
Binue. We have already mentioned the com- 
plete success of the expedition. We now have 
the reports of the leader of the expedition, Dr. 
W. B. Baikie, and the journal of another travel- 
ler, the Kev. Samuel Crowther, published in 
the seventh and eighth numbers of Perth’s 
Geographical Instructor, and accompanied with 
& map, copied in part from original drawings. 
The country of the Niger has of late years be- 
come of great importance to Kuropean commerce 


The Pleiad left Liverpool on the 17th of May, 
| 1854, and taking on board at Sierra Leone 60 or 
|70 black sailors, the best men for navigating 

African waters, and three black interpreters, they 
reached Fernando Po on the 25th of June, and on 
the 8th of July commenced their explorations. 
The great result of the expedition was that it 
reached a point 300 miles higher up the Binue 
than Allen and Oldfield, in 1823 ; 


mis 


they learned 
that they were only 60 miles below the mouth 
of the Faro, a southern tributary of the Binue, 
and that the Binue was navigable during the 
rainy season as far as 11° 30’ east longitude. 
Had they found coal along the shores they might 
have penetrated still further into the country, 
but as they were not able to find any, and with 
genuine English lack of foresight had started 
on the expedition without axes to cut wood for 
the furnaces, they were obliged to return. 






























































































































































































































































































































































On the 2lst iol July, they reached the City 
of Abo, on the Niger, and on the 2d of August, 
they m: ade the mouth of the Binue. The river 
had fallen considerably, by which its ascent was 
materially hindered. On the 17th of August, Dr. 
Baikie was obliged to take the command of the 
steamer from the drunken captain. The vessel 
was then in the countries Doma and Michi, 
and at the City of Ojogo, in Doma, which they 


first and only news of Dr. Barth, over whose 
probable death all Europe was mourning. A 
man who had come to Ojogo from Keana, told 


he left, and who had exchanged presents with 
the Sultan. Baikie showed him the vignette on 
the title page of the work of Petermann, and 
he recognized the white man in the portrait of 
Dr. Barth, but remarked that he had a big beard 
now. Dr. Vogel also was identified, except 
that he now had hair on his cheeks and lips. 
When they arrived at this point, the river had 
risen five feet, and they had no cause to com- 
plain of lack of water thereafter. On the 6th 
of September, they reached the considerable 
City of Gandiko, in the kingdom of Kororofa. 
At first, the inhabitants manifested a disposition 
to give the strangers a hostile reception, but 
when they were satisfied of their peaceful inten- 
tions, they welcomed them hospitably. The 
King paid Dr. Baikie a visit, and a friendly and 
profitable trade sprang up between the city and 
thesteamer. The greatest difficulties commenced 
in Hamaruwa. On the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, and the four following days, they had to con- 
tend with a current of from two and a half to 
three knots per hour. The wood burned poorly, 
and they made small progress. For two weeks, 
there had been considerable sickness on board. 
The crew suffered from swelled limbs; there 
were symptoms also of dropsy. The disease ap- 
peared to be of a scorbutic character, and it was 
soon found that the ship’s rations, seven or eight 
gills of rice, with cold water, were not sufficient 
tor the exigencies of the crew; meat was there- 
fore provided. On the 22d of September, they 
reached the city of Garowa, where an envoy 
from the Sultan of Hamaruwa was waiting for 
them. He bore an invitation to them to go up 
to the palace, seven or eight miles from the city. 
This country lies on the northern bank of the 
Binue, and Messrs. Crowther and Richards, who 
accepted the invitation, were well received by 
the Sultan. Then Dr. Baikie went up. The 
country is inhabited by Fulos, who do not live 
upon yams, but cultivate grain. In the vil- 
lages they keep goats and poultry, especially 
ducks. The road to the palace is the only nar- 
row path through a boggy country thickly 
covered with grass and bushes. After walking 
fourteen miles they reached the capital on the 
24th, at sunset. It is built on a little eminence 
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|rounded by large yards, 
reached on the 23d of August, they got their | 
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an extensive prospect of the marshy ple The 
hunger cf the travellers was first whette a ie half 
an hour of shaking hands with the natives, and 
then satisfied by various preparations of milk 
and with two well-known African dishes, foofo 
and palavar sauce. The city is two miles long, 
by a mile and a half in breadth. The houses 
are round and quite large, well-built, and sur- 
The inhabitants ar 
Felatas, and speak the Fulo, or rather the Pulo 
language ; most of them speak also the Haussa 


| language, which the travellers understood. Th 


| 


at the foot of a chain of hills, and commands! as the limit of their upward voyage, and, though 


| appearance of the people w 
about two white men who were in Keana when | 


yas pleasing and some- 
times even beautiful ; their intelligence is well- 
known in Africa. Baikie had an audience with 
the Sultan. The foreigners were seated on 
Turkish carpets. They did not see the prince 
himself, for, according to the custom of the 
country, a silken curtain was suspended befor: 
him. He received some presents, and talked 
much about peace, friendship and future com- 
merce, the wickedness of wars of conquest, 
and about an alliance against common ene- 
mies. 

The crew were so much weakened by sickness, 
that the steamboat could be worked no further 
up the river. Dr. Baikie with Mr. May, on the 
27th, started up the stream ina boat. That day 
and the following they made but little progress, 
but on the third day the wind rose, and they 
ran rapidly before it. Before noon they reached 
Dulti, a village which was then entirely sub- 
merged, with the exception of a dry spot about 
a great tree. Here they landed, and were soon 
surrounded by flocks of rough, savage-looking 
people, all entirely naked, women as well as 
men. At first astonishment kept them quiet, 
and Dr. Baikie attempted to get up a conversa- 
tion with them, and get them into good humor 
Soon, however, they began to be troublesome, 
and to press up about them with the intention 
evidently of carrying off their boat and plunder- 
ing them. A little sporting dog which thé 
travellers had with them fortunately showed his 
head at this juncture, and his sudden appear- 
ance inspired the natives with such salutary fear 
that they immediately retreated. As the Doctor 
did not think it worth while to get into a fight 
with three or four hundred men, armed with 
swords, spears, bows and arrows, he gave th: 
best looking among them a few presents, and 
shoved off. While they were looking about for 
another landing-place, the natives suddenly cam: 
upon them in their canoes, and tried to get them 
in the swamps and bushes along the bank, s 
that they were obliged to put out for the open 
river. Here they were safe, as they could easily 
upset any canoe which might happen to be 
troublesome. When they had reached open 
water, the nine or ten canoes, manned with 
eight or nine men apiece, turned back and left 
them. They had already fixed that afternoon 


very unwillingly, they headed their boat down 
the stream. 

That point was in latitude 9° 30’ north, longi- 
tude 11° 380’ east. They could not give the 
latitude and longitude with greater accuracy, as 
they were interrupted in their observations by 
the savages. ‘They learned that they were only 
sixty miles below the mouth of the Faro. On the 
return voyage they experienced a tropical thun- 
der-storm, and when they arrived at Garowa 
they found that the Pleiad was gone. The crew, 
fearing that the river was falling, had compelled 
the mate to start down the river, and wandering 
for awhile over flooded land, they found the 
steamer and continued the return voyage with- | 
out interruption. On the 5th of October the | 
river began to fall; on the 20th they reached | 
the Niger, and on the 4th of November at sun- | 
set, they anchored before Fernando Po. 


[To be continued.]} 
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a certain amount of condensed watery vapor and 
nicotine, freed by the first half, is deposited. 
The same remark applies to smoking tobacco in 
pipes, and if smokers were prudent, they would 
never consume but half a cigar or pipe, and 
throw away the other. Smoking through water, 
or with long tubes and small bowls, is also a pre- 
caution which should not be neglected. 


THE RICHBS OF THE NORTHWEST. 
It is not lead, iron and copper alone, which 


in such abundance are found in the West, that 


| constitute its mineral wealth, but Salt is to be 


included, without which—added to iron and 
coal—no people have within themselves the ele- 


ments of solid advancement. It appears—dis- 


| closing a feature in the resources of the region 
‘ 
‘not generally understood, we are sure—that 


}among the acts of the Minnesota Legislature, 


TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 


A French chemist has recently been trying 
some experiments on the smoking of tobacco and 
cigars, to discover the reason why a cigar, when 
partially smoked, extinguished for a short time 
and ignited again, has such an unpleasant flavor in 
comparison with what it had when first smoked. 
His intention also was to ascertain the quantity 
of nicotine absorbed by tobacco smokers. 

The apparatus used consisted of a stone jar, in 
which the tobacco was made to burn, connected 
with a series of bottles communicating by tubes. | 
The bottles were either empty, or contained some 
water mixed or not with a little sulphuric acid. 
From a few experiments it was fouod that, in | 
the smoke of tobacco extracted by inspiration, 
there is ten per cent. nicotine. Thus, a man | 
who smokes a cigar of the weight of seventy 
grains, receives in his mouth seven grains of | 
nicotine, mixed with a little watery vapor, tar, | 
empyreumatic oil, &c. Although a large por- 
tion of this nicotine is rejected, both by the 
smoke puffed from the mouth, and by the saliva, 
a portion of it is, nevertheless, taken up by the 
vessels of the buccal and laryngeal mucous 
membrane, circulated with the blood, and acts 
upon the brain. With those unaccustomed to 
the use of tobacco, the nicotine, when in con- 
tact with the latter organ, produces vertigo, 
nausea, headache, and somnolence; while habi- 
tual smokers are merely thrown into a state of 
excitement, similar to that produced by moderate 
quantities of wine or tea. 

From further investigation it was found that 
the drier the tobacco the less nicotine reaches 
the mouth. A very dry cigar, while burning, 
yields a very small amount of watery vapor ; the 
smoke cools rapidly, and allows the condensation 
of the nicotine before it reaches the mouth. 
Hence it comes that the first half of a cigar 
smokes more mildly than the second, in which 





at its recent session, was one chartering a com- 


| pany to explore the salt region about the head 


waters of the James river and on the tributaries 
of the Red river of the North, and, if deemed 
expedient, to engage in the manufacture of salt 
The best authorities put down the area of coun- 
try abounding in salt springs and lakes, and, 
in some cases, in crystallized salt, lying partly 
within the American and partly within the 
British possessions, at ten thousand square miles. 
A portion of this area is at a short distance west 
of the Red river of the North, and a portion of 
it lies on the Athabasca river, further westward. 


TIME. 


Time is fiying, flying, flying, 
Oh, how swiftly by ! 

Like a waterfall that’s rushing, 

Or a fountain ever gushing— 

Hourly, daily, weekly, yearly, 

Rapid as the lightning, nearly, 
Do the moments fly. 


Catch the sgconps as they’re passing, 
Wait not for the nours, 

Prize them as a golden treasure— 

Use them not in trifling pleasure— 

Seconds, minutes—prizing, holding, 

As you would those buds unfolding 
Into choicest flowers. 


Act for some important purpose, 
Not with selfish zeal ; 
See, humanity is bleeding ; 
Aid thy fellow-man is needing. 
Hundreds, thousands, millions—hear them 
Breathing out their woes—go, cheer them, 
Seek their wounds to heal. 


Soon another year, all freighted 
With the deeds of man, 

Will be borne to God the giver, 

And recalled by mortal never! 

Oh, be wakeful, watchful, ready, 

Heart and hand to bless the needy— 
Thas fill out thy span. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn INTeLLicence.—English dates received 
are to the 24th ult. 

In a speech in Parliament, on Central American 
affairs, Lord Clarendon stated that agents of Costa 
Rica and of some of the South American States 
had made frequent appeals to the British govern- 
ment for aid against Walker, but that their requests 
had been uniformly refused, the government de- 
claring that its action would be confined to sending 
a naval force to the coast of South America, just 
sufficient for the protection of British property 
there. A motion of censure against the govern- 
ment for having, in the late treaty of peace, 
abandoned the right of capturing an enemy’s goods 
on board neutral vessels, was voted down in the 
House of Lords. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made his annual report to the House of Com- 
mons. The deficiency in the income of the past 
year amounted to £3,560,000, to cover which a 
loan of £5,000,000 in consols had been raised. 
The deficiency for the present financial year is 
estimated at upwards of £10,000,000. 

The foundation stone of a new military hospital, 
to be called the Royal Victoria Hospital, was laid 
by the Queen on the 19th ult. The site is about 
six miles from Southampton. The building is to 
have a frontage of 1400 feet, and is intended to 
accommodate a thousand patients. It is expected | 
to cost a million of dollars. 

The journals of the central and southern pro- 
vinces ot France are filled with details of damages 
by the inundation of the rivers. Many of the 
streets of Lyons and other towns were under water 
jor a considerable distance. At the latest dates 


the waters were beginning to subside. M.Theiry, 
historian of the Norman Conquest, died at Paris 
on the 22d ult. 

In Spain, the Democrats had brought forward a 
vote ol censure on the government, respecting the | 


recent troubles at Valencia, but was neg 
a lurge majority. 

The excitement in relation to the condition of | 
ltaly still continues. The state of affairs in many 
parts is represented as most deplorable. In Parma 
tne Austrian patrols arrest every man found in the 
streets alter ten o’clock at night, and large numbers 
have been thus arrested and incarcerated in prison. 

The protocol of the Danish proposition for the 
redemption of the Sound Dues, to which Russia, 
Sweden, and the Duchy of Oldenburg have given 
in their adhesion, is published, its substance being 
that Denmark will renounce the Sound and Belt 
dues for 35,000,000 mx dollars. All maratime 
powers must give assent, and Denmark is to re- 
serve the right to treat separately with the powers 
not represented in the present negotiations. 

A postal convention has been concluded be- 
tween Prussia and the United States 

A treaty has been concluded between Turkey 
and the Western Powers, according to which, the 
evacuation of the Turkish territories by the troops 
ot the Allies is to be completed within six months. 
The evacuation ot the Crimea by the French was 
going on rapidly. Several Tartars had been hanged 
vy the Kussiaus for having assisted the Allies, 
some had been seut into exile, and others con- 
demned to work on the roads for life. The Rus- 
sians had conquered the Circassian village of Su- 
nech and six thousand cattle. 

The cholera had again appeared at St. Peters- 
burgh, and 304 deaths had already taken place. 


atived by | 


|} mended that the Commonwealth should 
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Domestic.—The Democratic Convention at Cin- 

cinnati concluded its labors on the 6th inst., after 
nominating James Buchanan of Pennsylvania for 
President, and John C. Breckenridge of Kentucky 
for Vice President of the United States, and adopt- 
ing a report from the Committee on Resolutions, 
embracing the party platform. The report en- 
dorses and reaffirms the general principles of the 
Baltimore Convention of 1852, and in addition, sus- 
tains the Kansas-Nebraska bill, denounces the 
yrinciples of the Know-Nothings, declares the 
Yemocratic patty in favor of free seas and a pro- 
gressive free trade, the enforcement of the Monroe 
doctrine and the Pacific Railroad, expresses sym- 
pathy with the movement for “the regeneration 
of Central America,’’ and asserts that the Demo- 
cratic party will expect the next National Admin- 
istration to make all proper etlorts to secure Ame- 
rican ascendancy in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The outrages in Kanzas still continue. A clerk 
of the Congressional Committee and two of the 
witnesses were taken prisoners by the Border Rut- 
fians, and the Committee have returned to Wash- 
ington, deeming their lives in danger il they should 
remain longer in Kanzas. A memoria! has been 
addressed to the President by the people or Law- 
rence, containing a detailed statement of the recent 
proceedings of the Territorial Government of Kan- 
zas and of the mob enlisted in its service, and 
asking his influence for the prevention of similar 
outrages in future. It also requests that he will 
recommend to Congress an appropriation for the 
payment of damages sustained by the citizens otf 
Lawrence at the hands of government officials. 
Meetings in aid of the Free State men of Kanzas 
continue to be held, and large sums have been 
subscribed. 

The Governor of Massachusetts having recom- 
assume 
all the expenses attending Senator Sumner’s ill- 
ness, that Senator immediately caused a despatch 
to be sent, positively declining the allowance pro- 
posed, and adding, “* Whatever aid Massachusetts 
can give, let it all go to the suffering in Kanzas.”’ 

A large and enthusiastic meeting was held ia 
Philadelphia on the evening of the 6th inst, at 
which resolutions were adopted, warmly condemn- 
ing the assault upon Senator Sumner, and declar- 
ing the firm determination of the citizens to main- 
tain unimpared the right of free speech in the 
national halls of Legislation. 

Concress.—In consequence of the absence of 
members during the meeting of the Cincinnati 
Convention, no business was transacted by either 
House of Congress until the 9th inst., when the 
bill to amend the naturalization laws was made, 
in the Senate, the special order of the day for the 
14th inst. Senator Trumbull introduced a bill to 
provide for the annexation of Kanzas to Nebraska. 

In the House, Edwards gave notice of his inten- 
tion to introduce a bill for the removal of the seat 
of Government from Washington to some point on 
the Ohio. On a motion to strike this notice from 
the Journal, no quorum voted, and the House ad- 
journed. 


On the 10th, Senator Crittenden introduced a 
resolution, that the President be requested to sen¢ 
Gen. Scott to command the United States troops 
in Kanzas, with the view of restoring peace and 
order to that territory. The resolution was de- 
bated and postponed. 





